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Could They Get Into College? 
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An Opinion Poll 


HERE WAS considerable difference of opinion 
last fall about the number of qualified applicants 
“who were unable to enter college because facilities to 

accommodate them were unavailable. Reports from 
many institutions indicated that they had received 
more applications for admission than they had been 
‘able to accept. It was known, however, that many 

of those seeking admission to college were filing 

applications with more than one institution. 

Moreover, the survey of total enrollments in higher 
education for the fall of 1946, released by the Re- 
search and Statistical Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education in November, indicated that a total of 
slightly more than 2,000,000 students were actually 
in attendance. This number was practically identi- 
cal with the prophecies made late in the preceding 
spring for the maximum number who would need to 
be accommodated. In many large and well-known 
Finstitutions particularly, enrollments were much 
greater than they had been at any previous peak, and 
considerably greater even than the estimates the 
Hinstitutions had previously given as their maximum 
capacity. 


Purpose of the Survey 


Almost everyone concerned with planning pro- 
grams for students—veterans and nonveterans—is 
anxious to know the extent to which colleges could 
accommodate all qualified persons who desired to 
attend. To determine the exact number of qualified 
fpplicants who were not able to get into some college 
evould have required an extensive survey. The data 
dor such a survey would have had to be collected 
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By JOHN DALE RUSSELL* 


from sources other than the institutions of higher 
education, for the sum total of refusals by all in- 
stitutions would not be the correct number of those 
who failed to get into college. Any accurate survey 
would have been very costly, for it would have had 
to make contact with every individual concerned, 
and it would have taken so much time that the 
results could scarcely have been made available in 
time for the necessary planning. 

To meet the need for immediate information, 
Francis G. Cornell of the Research and Statistical 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education, in collabora- 
tion with staff members of the Division of Higher 
Education, devised a special survey of opinions of 
those in a position to know the situation in their own 
States with reference to the extent to which qualified 
students had been able to gain admission to college. 
The purpose of the survey was to check with in- 
dividuals close to the problem in the States, on the 
assumption that they would have firsthand ex- 
perience on which to express valid opinions. The 
information in this account of the survey is largely 
in the language of Dr. Cornell’s report of the findings, 
prepared for administrative use of certain Federal 
agencies. 


Nature of the Survey 


One hundred and eighty school officials were asked 
to reply to the following questions: 

1. Are there veterans in your State who are 
academically qualified for college enrollment but 
who have been unable to secure admission to some 
college this fall? (a) . None or very few. 
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(d) . A few, but not enough to cause a serious 
problem. (c) ———. A sufficient number to be of 
serious concern. 

2. Are there nonveteran high-school graduates in 
your State who are academically qualified for college 
enrollment but who have been unable to secure 
admission to some college this fall? (a) ———. 
None or very few. (b) ———. A few, but not enough 
to cause a serious problem. (c) ———. A sufficient 
number to be of serious concern. 

3. In your judgment, are the steps now being 
taken within your State adequate to care this year 
for all qualified applicants seeking admission to 
higher educational institutions? (a).———. Yes; 
(6) ———.._No. 


In addition, each respondent was given an oppor- 


tunity to submit additional information pertinent. 


to the problem. 

The 180 respondents were chosen as follows: 

(a) Higher education officials —Land-grant college 
and university presidents or members of their ad- 
ministrative staffs were selected, as were all State 
directors of higher education and chancellors of 
State higher education systems. In addition, par- 
ticularly in the larger States, individuals known in 
the Higher Education Division of the Office to be 
particularly informed on higher education problems 
were chosen. 

(b) Secondary education officials —The presidents 
of all secondary principals associations were included. 
Where these or secondary school officials in State 
departments did not exist, a principal of a large and 
well-known high school in the State was selected. 
In large States which had secondary education 
officials in the State department of education, a 
secondary school principal was also included. 

(c) State department officials—Included in this 
group were State department officials listed as 
having positions in the field of secondary education, 
occupational information and guidance, or veterans’ 
education. 

Of the 180 forms distributed, 84 were to the 
higher education group, 28 to the secondary 
education group, and 68 to State officials. The 
total number of persons covered in each State varied 
from a nimimun of 2 in the less-populated States to 
a maximum of 5 in the jarger States. The question- 
naires were mailed on November 18 and 19. By 
December 10, 150 returns had been received. This 
report is based upon these 150 returns. 

Seventy-five, or 50 percent of the respondents, 
were Officials of higher education in institutions or 
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in State departments of education; 21, or 14 percent, 
were secondary school officials; and 54, or 36 percent, 
were Officials of State education departments, other 
than officials of higher education. 


Summary of Information 


It would seem to be the general opinion of the 
respondents that educational institutions, though 
crowded and in many cases greatly inconvenienced, 
can accommodate qualified students of their States, 
whether veterans or nonveterans. Eighteen per- 
cent of the respondents were of the opinion that a 
sufficient number of qualified veterans and nonvet- 
erans had been denied admission to be of serious 
concern. 
number, veteran or nonveteran, a sufficieat number 
to be of serious concern. 


Thirty-seven, or 24.7 percent, of the respondents 
replied that in their judgment adequate steps to care 
for all qualified applicants were not being taken. 
The difference between the 18 percent who considered 
the number sufficient to be of concern, and the 24.7 
percent who replied that adequate steps were not 
being taken, is found in the fact that some who 





Eighty-two percent did not consider the | 
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reported that few veterans or nonveterans were | 


denied admission also reported that adequate steps 
were not being taken. 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 summarize results from the three 
questions, respectively. (See next page) 

There were not a sufficient number of respondents 
from each State to establish individually reliable 
indices of the situation State by State. In most 
of the States a difference of opinion appeared among 
the respondents, with those in the field of higher 
education generally reporting a less favorable situa- 
tion that those in secondary schools or State educa- 
tion departments. States in which the responses 
were in general agreement as to the effect that no 
serious difficulty exists are: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, Utah, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. States for which no respondent 
indicated that the number unable to secure entrance 
was large enough to be of serious concern, or that 
the steps at present being taken are inadequate, are: 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. On the con- 
trary, the preponderance of opinion in at least 5 
States—Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—was in the direction 
of a belief that the number not gaining admission 
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Table 1.—Arnswers to Question: Are There Veterans in Your State Who are Academically Qualified for College 
) Enrollment but Who Have Been Unable To Secure Admission to Some College This Fall? 
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was large enough to be of serious concern and that 
adequate steps are not being taken at present to 
care for the situation. Again it must be emphasized 
that the number of responses from these States are 
too few to be highly reliable. 


Supplementary Information 


Several of the respondents supplemented responses 
to the three questions with letters or remarks qualify- 
ing their responses or otherwise adding information 
pertineat to this problem. These remarks were 
reviewed and found to involve the three following 
major themes, respecting which there was frequent 
reference: (1) That in the State involved qualified 
resident students were being admitted to the colleges 
and universities in general, the inference being that 
some difficulties might be entailed on the part of 
out-of-State students who seek admission; (2) that 
veterans might not all be admitted to institutions 
of their first choice, their preference being for the 
most part to attend the larger institutions; (3) that 
students now enrolled—the fall of 1946—are taxing 
the facilities of institutions, a situation which might 
become even more serious at a later date. 

Anecdotal excerpts under these three headings 
follow: 

1. Resident students are being accommodated.—(a) 
‘All veterans and nonveterans who are residents of 
this State and who are eligible to enter college have 
been able to enroll in one of our colleges or univer- 
sities.” Superintendent of high schools. (b) ‘All 
institutions in this State admitted all qualified... 
people.” State college President. (c) “We have ad- 
mitted very few students who are not residents of 
.’ University president. (d) “——— will 
admit no nonresidents until June 1947.” University 
president. (e) “One college stated that by fall of 
1947 provisions would be made for practically all 
anticipated applicants from ———— (this State). 
However, they will be unable to accept out-of-State 
applicants even then.” Veterans’ education official 
(f) “. .. In short, it is my belief that the institutions 
of ——— (this State) are able to . . . (provide op- 
portunities) _ . . for qualified applicants, but that 
there is an excess demand on the part of a sub- 
standard element, which might qualify for some form 
of post-high-school training less exacting in require- 
ments than the conventional college program . . .” 
University vice chancellor. (g) “Most applicants not 
admitted are turned down because of lack of quali- 
fications for admission.” State department official. 
(h) “I know of no boy or girl—veteran or nonveteran 





—who was qualified who was unable to enter college 
this year.” State department official. 
2. Veterans prefer certain nstitutions—.—(q) 
veterans refused to take their college work 
at our State teachers colleges . . .” State director of 
guidance. (b) ‘‘Veterans want to get into ——— (the 
State university). It is full. They could get int 
other colleges as a second choice.” State departmen 
official. (c) “A recent survey made to determin 
whether or not veterans would attend a new college 
if organized, resulted in very few expressing a desire 
to go.” An assistant State superintendent. (d) “We 
were able to accept all resident students who ap. 
plied for admission . . . although we are crowded, 
Some of the teachers colleges which also offer regula 
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junior college work are not filled now.” Stay! 


university president. (e) “600 veterans, 400 non. 
veterans not able to enter September 1946. Fey 
openings in small colleges, but veterans insist on 
larger schools. Situation will probably be wors 
in 1947.” University dean. 

3. Facilities taxed—(a) “A few veterans wer 
unable to enter in the professional schools because 
of a lack of facilities. This will be more acute a 
the additional thousands of freshmen students reach 
junior, senior, and professional school standing.” 
State director of veterans education. (b) “Our large 
enrollments are in the first 2 years. With unusually 


large classes moving into the senior colleges we art| 


going to have serious difficulties. The crisis is not 
yet.” Graduate school dean. (c) ‘“‘We do not have 
the capacity in laboratories and equipment, nor d 
we have the instructional staff, to care for antic: 
pated load in certain technological fields, especially 
engineering. Students in the first 2 years can be 
cared for, but it is when they move to the upper 
levels that the situation becomes acute.” Stat 
college official. (d) “Colleges seem to have reachet 
their capacities as against a tremendous enrollment 
in preparatory schools. I cannot see any reasonable 
prospect that these hosts will find collegiate facilitie 
available in proper ratio.” State department official 
(e) “The crisis will come in ’48 when transfer appl: 
cants from off-campus centers and junior college 
seek admission. The immediate problem can bk 
met... .” State university dean. (f) “The prob 
lem in————(this State) will be more serious for tht 
1947-48 session than it was for the present. This 
is due to small present senior classes and exceptior 
ally large freshmen classes with an equally larg 
freshman class trying to enter at the beginning 
the 1947-48 session.” State university president. 
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Conclusions 


The survey leads to the conclusion that in most 
States any qualified student—veteran or non- 
veteran—could have obtained admission to college 
somewhere. Where there were serious limitations of 
facilities, the veterans were quite generally given 
preference over nonveterans. 


It is probably true that a considerable number of 
potential students have voluntarily remained out of 
college this year. Some of these, finding that the 
institutions they wished to attend were unable to 
receive them, refused to enter other types of institu- 
tions where places were available. For example, 
many students who wished to attend large univer- 
sities, and who were unable to enter, could have been 
accommodated at State teachers colleges or local 
junior colleges, but did not wish to attend those types 
of institutions. Other students doubtless were de- 
terred from entering any institution by the housing 
situation. Such students, finding that their dormi- 


| tory rooms were to be in converted Army barracks 


or that they would have to live under crowded and 
unsuitable conditions, have decided to wait to see if 
the situation may not become more favorable later. 

The fact that most applicants have been admitted 
to institutions of higher education this past fall does 
not mean that they are being given adequate educa- 
With four students often liv- 
ing in a dormitory room intended for two; with 
laboratory periods extended well beyond the normal 
academic day; with single classes often enrolling 
hundreds of students; with many _ classrooms 
equipped with folding chairs to accommodate far be- 
yond their rated capacity; with makeshift study halls 
set up in lieu of adequate library reading rooms; and 
with large numbers of institutions becoming more 
and more local or provincial in character because of 
the preferences given to residents of their own States, 
it is evident that the quality of the educational 
experience for large numbers of college students in 
1946-47 is below that offered in the prewar period. 

The conclusion just stated is reinforced by two 
sets of facts: (1) The shift of emphasis to certain 
curricular areas has resulted in tremendous over- 
crowding in such fields as engineering and business 
administration; (2) qualified instructors have been 
unwilling to accept teaching positions or remain in 
them under the current unfavorable working condi- 
tions in the colleges and the inadequate housing 
facilities available for them and their families in the 
college communities. 
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Quite appropriately, a number of respondents to 
the survey point out that the crucial period will really 
come in the autumn of 1947 and the autumn of 1948. 
When the present enormous freshman class moves 
up to the sophomore level, and another equally large 
or even larger freshman class moves in, with rela- 
tively few seniors graduating to make more room 
available, the facilities of the institutions of higher 
education are going to be more crowded than they 
were this past fall. Within 2 years the present 
freshman class will have moved into upper division 
work in the various departments and professional 
schools; at that level they can no longer be served 
by junior colleges or by most of the emergency insti- 
tutions that have been caring for so many of them 
during 1946-47. Thus, by the autumn of 1948, the 
strain will begin to be felt most severely on the in- 
structional facilities, equipment, and faculty mem- 
bers for the more advanced levels of study, though 
the pressure—by reason of numbers in the lower 
division—will remain high and even continue to 
increase. 

Although the institutions of higher education 
absorbed the “shock” of unprecedented enrollments 
in 1946, and have done a magnificent job in meeting 
a most urgent situation, the indications are clear that 
the crises yet to come will be even more difficult to 
meet. The winter of 1947 is a time when legisla- 
tures are meeting in most of the States. If higher 
education is to serve the demands that will be made 
upon it in the immediate future, these legislatures 
must see that adequate financial provision is made 
for increasing the facilities of their State-supported 
institutions. At the same time, privately controlled 
institutions may proceed with great confidence to 
seek resources for expanding their facilities, in the 
knowledge that “overbuilding” is probably impossi- 
ble for any institution with a program and a location 
that enables it to serve effectively a large constit- 
uency. 





Extracurricular Rules To Be Studied 


A Stupy of the faculty regulations governing extra- 
curricular activities of students is to be undertaken 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., during the 
second semester of 1946-47. The study is necessi- 
tated by changing campus conditions resulting from 
the presence of ex-servicemen and of an unusual 
number of married couples on the campus. It will 
be made by a joint faculty-student committee. 











They Went to College in Ohio 


By CHARLES B. KETCHAM * 


HE COLLEGES and universities of Ohio are 

proud of the fact that every veteran and every 
high-school graduate who seriously sought entrance 
to college in the fall of 1946 finally found a place in 
one of the recognized schools of the State. 


Prospective College Students 

As soon as demobilization began, it was apparent 
that the schools of Ohio would be asked to accommo- 
date an unprecedented number of students in the 
postwar period. When the heavy enrollments of 
the early months of 1946 carried the total of students 
attending college in Ohio to a new all-time high, it 
was realized that the crisis would be sharper than 
had been anticipated and that it would be upon us 
sooner than we had expected. In 1940, college 
attendance in Ohio reached a new high of over 71,000. 
This number declined to approximately 54,000 dur- 
ing the war. In the spring of 1946, attendance had 
already reached a total of 73,000 with applications 
for later admission piling up faster than they could 
be processed. 


College Resources Studied 

The Ohio College Association, over which Presi- 
dent Howard L. Bevis of Ohio State University 
presided at that time, immediately began a survey 
of the resources of all the colleges in the State. In 
addition to statistics with respect to total enrollment, 
and the number of veterans already in school, each 
college was asked to indicate the largest total 
enrollment that could be accommodated in the fall 
of 1946. The colleges were urged to secure all 
possible additional space that could be provided by 
the communities in which they were located and by 
the Government. At the same time the Veterans’ 
Administration was requested to furnish information 
with respect to the probable number of veterans that 
could be expected to apply for admission to college in 
the summer and fall of 1946. 

These investigations showed an expected total of 
93,500 students who would need to be accommodated 
and a total capacity of 91,000 in the colleges, when 
all proposed additions had been made to existing 
facilities. The colleges were informed of this 
descrepancy and urged to redouble their efforts to 
accommodate additional students. 


*President, Mount Union College; President, Ohio College As- 
sociation. 


Governor's Special Committee 

In the meantime, the concern among many vet- 
erans over the anticipated lack of room in the col- 
leges had led to the appointment of a special com- 
mittee on veterans education by Governor Frank 
J. Lausche to study the situation and to take all 
possible steps that would help to meet it. President 
Howard L. Bevis was made chairman of this com- 
mittee, and a strong group of men was chosen to 
work with him. 

This special committee, with the aggressive back. 





— 


ing of the Governor, was instrumental in securing | 


from the authorities in Washington the promise of 
additional housing. Finding that many colleges 
were being delayed or blocked in their housing 
programs by burdensome restrictions in the construc- 
tion industry, or by outmoded sections in the State 
building and plumbing codes, the special committee, 
both by direct negotiation and by pressure brought 
through legislative committees, was able to clear the 
way for many new housing units. 

In the college communities, existing residence halls 
were studied to see how many additional students 
could be housed in them. Advertisements were 
carried in the newspapers asking for additional 
rooms. In a number of places veterans in uniform 
called from house to house in search of rooms for 
new students. Hundreds of buildings were bought 
by the colleges and turned into dormitories, and in 
some instances whole camps or Government housing 
projects were taken over for housing students. 

As enrollments continued to mount throughout 
the summer, periodic checks were made by the 
Governor’s special committee, in cooperation with 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Ohio College 
Association, to determine the extent to which these 
thorough measures had been able to meet the situa- 
tion in the more crowded schools and the extent to 
which the facilities of all the colleges of the State 
were being used. 


Off-Campus Units 


Finally, the State universities and some of the 
other larger schools set up off-campus units, meeting 
in the high schools of strategic communities through 
out the State. The type of work that could be done 


in these units was limited not only by the lack of | 


adequate libraries and laboratories, but also by the 
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fact that the colleges could use these facilities only 
during the late afternoon and the evening. Since 
it was recognized that college work under such 
conditions could not be ideal, these units were set 
up to be temporary and will be discontinued as soon 
as the emergency is past. 


Students Enrolled 


The final figures for the fall enrollment were not 
available until late October. When they were 
compiled, they showed the amazing total of 132,584 
students in the Ohio colleges, 65,572 of whom were 
veterans. At that time, 31,996 were enrolled in 
evening schools and 2,693 in off-campus units, leav- 
ing a total of 97,895 full-time students in the regular 
classes of the colleges. When this number is com- 
pared with the 91,000 the colleges had set as their 
limit of capacity in May, the magnitude of their 
achievement becomes evident. 

Up to the present, cooperative planning, frequent 
exchange of information, and aggressive action have 
enabled the Ohio schools to keep abreast of the 
phenomenal demand that is being made upon them 
for education on the college level. How well they 
will be able to meet the new crisis that will arise in 
1947, when few will be graduating and many will 
be seeking admission, remains to be seen. In any 
case, the colleges of Ohio will not fail for want of 
trying, or for lack of organization, or for lack of a 
will to work together to solve their common problems. 





Progress on Veterans Educational Facilities 
Program 


Tue VetEerANS Educational Facilities Program, 
which carries out the provisions of the Mead Act 
(Public Law 697), has been in operation since last 
August (HIGHER EDUCATION, September 2, 
1946). The progress which has been made on this 
important program is largely due to the excellent 
cooperation among the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the Federal 
Works Agency. 

Up to December 20, 1946, the Office of Education 
representatives who are located in the nine FWA 
divisional offices had received 1,200 “justifications of 
need,” and had made 964 partial or complete “find- 
ings of need.” The Federal Works Agency had ap- 
proved 685 applications, for which they had obligated 
$48,765,900 of the $75 million appropriated by Con- 
gress. It is estimated that the total appropriation 
will provide 12,245,000 square feet of instructional 
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space. The Office of Education veterans educa- 
tional facilities program has already made findings 
of need that aggregate 15,792,000 square feet from 
institutional requests which aggregated 26,598,000 
square feet. It should be uncerstood that a “finding 
of need” does not assure that funds and property are 
available to meet the need. 

While the ratio of obligated funds to the $75 mil- 
lion total is somewhat higher than the ratio of ap- 
proved applications to total “justifications of need” 
received, the proportion may not be much out of line. 
This is because there are many applications now in 
process which request equipment only. Such ap- 
plications involve relatively small amounts of avail- 
able funds. However, it appears certain that the 
full $75 million appropriation will be expended 
within the next few months. Since the law author- 
izes $100 million for the project, it is anticipated that 
the FWA will ask the new Congress for the additional 
$25 million at the first opportunity. 

The principal use of the program funds has been 
to pay the costs of dismantling buildings declared 
surplus by the Army and Navy and reassembling 
them where the institutions can use them to best 
advantage. 

With the closing of Office of Price Administration 
offices all over the country, most of their equipment 
was transferred to the War Assets Administration 
and then turned over to the FWA for the use of 
schools and colleges, at a 95 percent discount on the 
fair value of the equipment, when the need for this 
equipment was certified by the United States Office 
of Education. 

Civilian Production Administration Direction 23 
to Priorities Regulation 13 and Revision of Order 6 
to Regulation 14 provided high priority for the pur- 
chase by approved institutions of certain items of 
surplus property at a discount of 95 percent from 
fair value. Notice was given in War Assets Admin- 
istration Daily Bulletin No. 128, dated December 2, 
1946, of the addition of cafeteria equipment to the 
list of available items. Attention is directed to the 
fact that the expiration date of Direction 23 has 
recently been extended to March 31, 1947. 

VEFP operates as a section in the Division of 
Higher Education and is under the direction of 
Ernest V. Hollis. Arthur C. Jewett has replaced 
Henry H. Armsby as assistant chief of the section, 
and Roy W. Bixler has been brought in from the 
field staff to compile, analyze, and interpret statis- 
tics. Mr. Armsby has returned to his regular posi- 
tion as specialist in engineering education. 








New Periodical on General Education 


Tue First NumsBer of The Journal of General 
Education has been published by the State University 
of Iowa. This new periodical, a quarterly, is 
intended to serve instructors and administrative 
officers in liberal arts colleges, professional schools, 
teachers colleges, junior colleges, and secondary 
schools. It is designed specifically to provide an 
outlet for discussions of the issues and experiments 
of general education. 

The policy of the publication is explained in a 
six-page editorial on the general education movement. 
General education is defined as “that which prepares 
the young for the common life of their time and their 
kind.” ‘This definition is elaborated by indicating 
in some detail what is embraced by the term. 

The new publication is edited by Earl J. McGrath, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts. A board of 
editorial consultants—1l1 well-known educators— 
will assist the editor. 

Subscriptions may be obtained by addressing 
The Journal of General Education, Department of 
Publications, State University of lowa, Iowa City, 
Ia. The rate is $2 a year. 





Institutes on Economics 


Tue Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is sponsoring five 
institutes on economics. They were established in 
1945 at the following universities: (1) New York at 
New York, under the direction of Prof. Harold W. 
Davey; (2) American at Washington, D. C., under 
the direction of Prof. N. Arnold Tolles; (3) Denver 
at Denver, Colo., under the direction of Prof. Alonzo 
B. May; (4) Southern California at Los Angeles, 
under the direction of Prof. Robert B. Pettengill; 
and (5) California, at Berkeley, under the direction 
of Prof. J. B. Condliffe. 

These teaching institutes of economics offer pro- 
grams of an intensive and systematic nature to 
improve nonprofessional competence among teachers 
and other discussion leaders who deal with various 
phases of economic life. Each institute is set up 
as a semiautonomous part of the university to which 
it is attached, and special quarters have been 
assigned for administration and teaching by the 
university officials. In the space thus provided, 
the institutes are given every assistance in securing 
such equipment as can facilitate teaching and effec- 
tive discussion. The facilities include satisfactory 
library equipment and the apparatus for visual 





teaching such as projection equipment, films, charts, 
and related instrumentalities. 

Actual teaching is done in seminar fashion, 
Classes consist of regularly matriculated students of 
the university who are working toward a baccalau- 
reate or advanced degree, and of noncredit students 
from the university community whose background 
and activities qualify them as community leaders 
and given assurance that their participation in the 
institute’s seminar will be valuable both to them- 
selves and to other members of the group. In 
almost every case, moreover, the directing personnel 
of the institute has arranged to supply extension 
courses of a popular type at various centers in the 
general locality in which the university is situated, 
By this means, the work and influence of the teach- 
ing institutes will be greatly widened. 





Inter-Institutional Study of Technical Services 


THE sEVEN State Universities of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia are cooperating in an 
inter-institutional study of technical services avail- 
able to State and local governments in the South- 
east. The study, which is being supported partly 
by a grant of $25,000 made by the General Educa- 
tion Board, was begun January 1, 1947, and is to be 
completed in 2 years. The Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of Alabama is 
supervising the study. 

This is the second southern regional inter-institu- 
tional research project for which grants have been 
made by the General Education Board. The 
earlier one was on the public administration of 
natural resources in the Southeast and was under- 
taken by all of the institutions included in the 1947- 
48 study, with the exception of the University of 
Virginia. The earlier study has been completed, 
and the report is to be published in the near future. 





Sabbatical Leave Reestablished 


Tue Boarp of Trustees of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., recently voted to 
reestablish sabbatical leaves for members of the 
university faculty. 

The sabbatical leave system, suspended during 
the war, permits faculty members a year’s leave 
every 7 years with half pay, or a half year’s leave 
with full pay. 
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College Health Conference 


THIRTY-FIVE leading organizations in health and 
education will sponsor the Third National Conference 
on Health in Colleges to be held in New York City, 
May 7 to 10, 1947. The first meeting of its kind in 
more than 10 years, the conference is called to meet 
new health problems arising during the postwar 
period. Invitations to attend the conference, or to 
appoint delegates to represent the institution, will go 
to the presidents of more than 900 colleges and 
teacher-training schools in the United States. 

National organizations primarily sponsoring the 
conference include the Association of American 
Colleges, the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the American Student Health Association, 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and the National 
Health Council. 


Nineteen working committees for the conference 
have already been appointed by the planning com- 
mittee to investigate and make recommendations in 
six general areas of college health practices. The six 
sections of the conference will work individually on: 
(1) institutional and administrative problems, (2) 
health and medical services, (3) health education, (4) 
physical education and sports, (5) healthful living, 
and (6) special problems. The proceedings of the 
conference are to be published in book form. 

The president of the Third National Conference on 
Health in Colleges is Alexander G. Ruthven, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan; and the secretary 
is Vivian V. Drenckhahn, health education staff of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. The plan- 
ning committee consists of nine persons, with Ralph 
I. Canuteson of the University of Kansas serving as 
chairman. Committee headquarters are at 1790 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





Tusculum Plans Its Future 


A Joint CommitTTEE of 10 members, representing 
the trustees, faculty, alumni, and students has been 
set up at Tusculum College, Tenn., to prepare 
recommendations on the aims, program, amd nethods 
of the college. The committee, known as the 
Advisory Committee on General College Policy, is 
to present a preliminary report in March 1947, and 
make its final report 2 months later. 


At its first meeting held in November, the com- 
mittee laid out its general program and presented 
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preliminary statements on the following fields: 
General aims, limitations of the field and specializa- 
tions, relation to other institutions, curriculum, 
organization and administration, faculty, alumni, 
students, religious program, and athletics. A few 
days later a request for suggestions on these topics 
or any others was sent to individual trustees, faculty 
and alumni, and broadcast generally to students 
and friends of the college. Suggestions received 
will be studied by four subject-matter subcommittees 
who will report to the main committee in February. 
Two or more consultants not previously connected 
with the college will be invited to review the com- 
mittee’s recommendations or supplement them by 
suggestions and criticism. 

Dr. Edward R. Gray, Washington, D. C., a 
trustee of the institution, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Prof. G. R. Thurman, of the college faculty, 
is secretary. 





Traveling Fellowships in Latin America 


Tue Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF STATE has 
recently announced a limited number of travel and 
maintenance grants to assist graduate students in this 
country to undertake academic studies or research in 
the other American republics in 1947-48. In the ad- 
ministration of this program the Department has 
the cooperation of both the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Institute of International Education. 


Qualifications of Candidates 


The grants will be awarded to qualified candidates 
to supplement personal funds or funds they may 
expect to receive through fellowships or other as- 
sistance from universities, research councils, or other 
qualified organizations. The grants will provide 
travel or maintenance, or both, in accordance with 
the individual needs of t’.e students and estimates 
of the cost of living in the countries in which study 
is to be undertaken. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent and must be engaged in or recently have 
completed graduate study. They must also have a 
good working knowledge of the language of the 
country in which study is to be undertaken. Proj- 
ects will be considered with reference to their useful- 
ness in the development of broader understanding 
between the United States and the other American 
republics as well as on the basis of their technical 
merit, and should be sponsored by appropriate 








university or college authorities. Other things 
being equal, preference will be given to honorably 
discharged veterans of World War II who meet the 
above qualifications. Although no age limit has 
been set, the probability is that persons over 35 
will have less chance of being selected. 


Term 


Successful candidates will be expected to remain 
in residence for the purpose of study or research 
for at least 6 months. Grants will be valid for a 
minimum of 6 months and a maximum of | year. 
Under exceptional circumstances grants may be 
renewed, provided funds are available. 


Applications 


Application blanks may be obtained from the 
American Republics Section, Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C., and should be returned to that office not 
later than March 1, 1947. It is hoped that announce- 
ment of recipients of grants can be made by May 1, 


1947. 





Teaching Fellowships Proposed 


As a Means of meeting the present shortage of 
teachers, a group of Methodist educators who 
recently met at Omaha, Nebr., proposed that college 
graduates of this year’s class or a recent one be 
induced to go directly into instructional work, 
postponing their graduate work until a later date or 
doing it in summer sessions. It was suggested that 
as a general policy these newer instructors be used 
in institutions other than their own alma maters. 

Methodist colleges are being polled to see how 
many of them would be willing to use inexperienced 
persons on their staffs during 1947-48, and also 
whom they would nominate for these teaching 
fellowships. 





Institute of Industrial Relations at Wayne 


Pians have been outlined by Wayne University’s 
Institute of Industrial Relations for a series of 
meetings to be sponsored by the Institute early in 
1947, in furtherance of its project of determining 
“basic agreements that will be effective in the solu- 
tion of industrial relations problems.” With the 
assistance of labor and management the University 


will develop a series of conferences, lectures, and 
meetings to focus attention on acceptable procedures 
in the development and administration of labor con. 
tracts. Men with extensive and successful experi. 
ence in the field of collective bargaining will lead the 
discussions. 





English for Foreigners 


Rapip Learninc of simple English is the purpose of 
“English for Foreigners,” a course given at Cleveland 
College of Western Reserve University as part of 
the short course program of the division of general 
education. Using Basic English, a vocabulary of 
approximately 800 words, emphasis is placed on 
putting this limited vocabulary together correctly 
in the conventional English sentence form. The 
fluent use of a large vocabulary or correction of 
accent will not be stressed. The course is open free 
of charge to all Clevelanders of foreign birth. 

The class will also be used as a demonstration for 
persons interested in teaching language by this 
method to nationality groups. 





Asiatic Studies at the University of California 


UnIvERsITY OF CALIFORNIA students on the Berkeley 
campus may now receive a doctor of philosophy 
degree in Asiatic studies. Prerequisite to study for 
the degree is the completion of a prescribed under. 


graduate curriculum, including a reading knowledge} } 


of one of the Asiatic languages. Graduate studies 
must include research in the field and the ability 
to read a second Asiatic language. 

During the current semester, five students are 
working toward the doctorate. The number is ex 
pected to increase in the future because of the greater 
enrollment of undergraduates in the field. 





University of Omaha's Educational 
Improvement Institute 


SEVERAL hundred school officials and members d 
their staffs from in and around Iowa and Nebraski 
attended the University of Omaha’s fourth annud 
Educational Improvement Institute, held early it 
January. 

The Institute has been expanded into sevel 
separate training divisions including elementary, 
secondary, school administration, college-level, adult, 
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and religious education. This year’s Institute offered 
teachers of all levels an opportunity to see how, 
through the use of audio-visual aids, they and their 
students may be kept up-to-date in this fast-moving, 
air-age world. 





Seminars in Intercultural Education 


RacE Rewations, regional case study in human 
relations, civic unity, education for democracy, and 
what makes people think, are among the subjects 
being discussed in the 1946-47 professional seminars 
of the Bureau of Intercultural Education of New 
York City. This is the second series of a continu- 
ing project of the bureau designed to bring scholars 
into productive action on the frontier of social 
change. Attendance at the seminars is limited 
primarily to professors in intercultural education 
and to outstanding specialists in the field repre- 
sented by each seminar. 





Course for Medical Social Workers 


IN ANSWER TO the increasing demand for trained 
medical social workers, the Boston University School 
of Social Work has opened new courses in this field 
toits second-year students. ‘The new courses include 
Medical Social Work I, The Study and Treatment 
of the Social Factors in Illness, The Relation of the 
Medical Social Service Department to the Social 
Agencies of the Community, Advanced Medical 
Information, and Community Organization for 


|Health Needs and Medical Care. 


Training this year will include 469 hours of field 
work in the social service department of a local 
hospital. Seven second-year students have been 
permitted to elect this area of specialization for the 


1946-47 academic year. 





Harvard Discontinues §. B. Degree 


By a vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in 
December, Harvard College discontinued the award- 
ing of the S. B. degree and will hereafter grant only 
the A. B. degree. 

Effective for the graduating class of 1950, the new 
tegulations for the bachelor’s degree will require that 
the candidate for admission to Harvard College 
present a satisfactory school record, including 3 years 


of Latin (or 2 of Greek), or a third year of secondary 
school mathematics. In practice the new regulations 
do not alter essentially the present basis for admis- 
sion to Harvard. For highly qualified students 
whose preparatory work has been completed in 
schools that do not conform to the accepted pattern, 
the new vote permits exceptions to be made. 


Although the A. B. degree has been granted at 
Harvard since 1642, the S. B. is a later development 
and has been the object of widespread criticism. A 
relic of the former Lawrence Scientific School, it was 
first granted by the College in 1907 after the discon- 
tinuance of that School. It was only nominally a 
scientific degree and was once explained by Harvard’s 
famous Dean Briggs as denoting “‘not a knowledge of 
science but merely an ignorance of Latin.” It is 
reported that most Harvard undergraduates, even 
those majoring in such scientific fields as chemistry, 
physics, and the mathematical sciences, prefer to 
receive the Arts degree. 


The new regulation goes into effect for the fresh- 
man class entering in September 1947. The admis- 
sion requirements are summarized as follows: The 
major part of a student’s program during his second- 
ary school years should consist of English, a foreign 
language, science, social studies, and mathematics. 
Certain special subjects such as music, art, shop, 
preflight aeronautics, navigation, and radio, will, 
however, be accepted as a part of the candidate’s 
school record. Students are expected to show a 
continuity of 3 years in at least one field of study, 
besides a mastery of English. 





| NEW PUBLICATIONS 
| 





Government Publications ‘ 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 

Catalog of Radio Recordings. Washington, D. C., 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1946. 52 p. Free. 
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A description of 147 radio recordings available for loan or pur- 
chase from the Federal Radio Education Committee. Listings 
are grouped under 6 subject-matter headings. Suggestions for 
use of recordings and conditions under which they may be used by 
schools are also given. 


Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 23 p. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1946, No. 19. 10 cents. 

The result of group work in two conferences called by the U. S. 
Office of Education; contains suggestions for planning and ap- 


praising lunchroom lay-outs and lists of recommended equipment 
for lunchrooms of various sizes. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44, by 
David T. Blose. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 78 p. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1942-44, chapter 
II. 20 cents. 

A statistical overview of staff, students, and finances of the 
public elementary and secondary school systems in the 48 States, 


the District of Columbia, and the outlying parts of the United 
States. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 
A Creative Influence. Antioch College Bulletin, 


vol. 43, No. 2, Nov. 1946. 47 p. 


Report of the president of Antioch College, 1941-46; a state- 
ment of significant developments at the college during the 5-year 
period. Contains a list of publications on Antioch College. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York Annual Report, 
1946. 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, The Corpo- 
ration, 1946. 90 p. 


Reports of the president, secretary, and treasurer of the Corpo- 
ration, and of the director of the British Dominions and Colonies 
Fund, for the fiscal year ended September 30, 1946. 


Veteran Facilities at the University of Alabama. 
University of Alabama Bulletin, New Series No. 
327, Oct. 1946. 18 p. 


Story of how the University of Alabama provided for veterans. 


Books 


American Indian Education: Government Schools 
and Economic Progress, by Evelyn C. Adams, with 
an introduction by John Collier. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. 122 p. $2.25. 


The first two-thirds of the book presents a concise factual his- 
tory of American Indian education during the colonial period, and 
for the periods 1776 to 1870 and 1870 to 1921. From this per- 
spective, the last three chapters describe, interpret, and evaluate 
Federal policies and practices in Indian education since 1941. 
The author served as a professional staff member in the Office of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 
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Antioch College: Its Design for Liberal Education, 
by Algo D. Henderson and Dorothy Hall. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. 280 p. $3. 


A careful systematic account of the Antioch plan and its evo. 
lution in the 25 years since it was put into effect in 1921. Covers 
many aspects of the college, such as selection of students, the 
advising system, the curriculum, work as education, efforts to 
develop effective and well-motivated individuals, and adminis- 
tration. 


New 
191 p. 


Science and Freedom, by Lyman Bryson. 
York, Columbia University Press, 1947. 
$2.75. 


A philosophical discussion of the use of scientific method in 
understanding human behavior and the application of scientific 
knowledge to the management of human affairs. Based on the 
belief that social change can and should be controlled by intelli- 
gence and experience. 


Public Education in Idaho: A Report of the Idaho 
Education Survey Commission. Nashville 4, Tenn., 


Division of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1946. 517 p. 


Report of a comprehensive survey of public education in Idaho. 
Contains a chapter on the education of teachers. The 5 charters 
on higher education discuss the present pattern, control, institu- 
tional units needed, physical plant needs, and the situation within 
each institution. A digest of the report (71 pages), separately 
published, presents some of the facts pictorially and contains a 
summary statement and recommendations. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. Its 
— is —— 4 the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Prepared in the Division of Higher Education. 
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100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
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with remittance should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
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